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Editorial : 


AS WIDE AS THE WORLD 


years overseas, is like picking up an open book 

that had been laid aside, and _ re-discovering 
the familiar content of its pages—social welfare today 
with all its gains, limitations, hopes and uncertainties. 
| Progress in public welfare is noted on every side 
"by more promising social legislation and the trend 
“toward integrated administration of welfare on all 
Hlevels of government. It is also indicated by the 
‘greater recognition on the part of public assistance 
"agencies of their responsibility to give service as well 
| as financial assistance to clients, and by an increasing 
' awareness of the importance of prevention of depend- 
i Pency, suffering and delinquency as a real and essential 
"part of the programs. 


Pisces ver AGAIN in welfare work, after three 


It would be arrant nonsense, however, not to admit 

| the extent to which human needs are not yet equally 
sand adequately met. Reference is, of course, to such 

"factors as the great differences in assistance levels 
"im various parts of the country and between the cate- 
 gories; the large number of families with income 
less than adequate to meet a standard of decency 
and health, and the widespread lack of medical care 
-which is even more fundamental. While the pro- 
' grams for assistance to people in their own homes 


have improved, the development of standards of care 
for persons in institutions has seriously lagged. 

Intimate experience in welfare work abroad widens 
one’s perspective of the total situation and brings 
home the fact that we must also look beyond our 
shores to the people in other countries which this 
war has brought so near to us. As an UNRRA 
worker has said: “The gulf between our standards 
of living and those of other nations is too great for 
world security and understanding.” The times offer 
challenge to the ablest of leadership in the welfare 
field and as we continue to raise our own standards 
to still higher levels, it must not be at the expense 
of starvation elsewhere. The poverty of people in 
other lands is symbolized by Maria, the little Italian 
girl who threw rocks at my jeep in Trieste—because 
she was hungry. 

The public welfare situation of today presents a 
challenge to all progressive people. Recent forward 
strides in the field show us that changes can be 
achieved, and point the way toward future accom- 
plishments. The opportunity is wide, as wide as the 
world. 

Joun W. Batiew, Director 
St. Louis City Welfare Office 
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LUCAL PUBLIC HRELATIUNS 


by Joun L. Goetz, District Supervisor, On Leave from 


The Colorado State Department of Public Welfare 





have been concerned mainly in making appeals 

for funds. This has been especially true of the 
private welfare agencies. The purpose of the typical 
appeal was to arouse sympathy for the underprivi- 
leged. Public agency reports have consisted princi- 
pally of statistical and financial reports with insuff- 
cient interpretation of the material. Both public and 
private agencies have, made some efforts at interpreta- 
tion through the activities of their boards, but they 
have not been wholly successful. 


In recent years some public agencies have become 
aware of the importance of their public relations 
programs. Remarkable progress has been made in 
some reports as public relations media. The reports 
are more interesting, attractive, and understandable. 
Many have attempted to write reports that are in- 
formative and interesting to the general public. A 
few have tried to select particular publics and write 
a report for that special group,-in order to gain 
agency program support. 

It has been said that “. . . public relations denotes 
a policy which has to do with any and all contacts 
with the public . . .”* Public relations is therefore 
more than dissemination of information. It concerns 
all of the contacts the agency has with the public 
both in operation and in casual relationships. It con- 
cerns all personnel of the agency in their daily tasks, 
and it is more than that. A job well done does not 
speak for itself. The public relations program must 
be well organized and systematized and must include 
in addition to doing the job well a continuous effort 
to keep the various publics informed. 

In order to be effective a public relations program 
must provide for a two-way flow of information. 
The agency must do some “catching” as well as 
“pitching.” Provision should be made for free expres- 
sion of suggestions and grievances and for handling 
complaints and pressure groups in such a way that 
the complainant has a fair hearing. The information 
gained in this process should be used in planning so 
that wrong methods, actions, or policies can be cor- 
rected. There is need to investigate the attitudes and 
opinions of the various publics to find out what is 


= PUBLIC RELATIONS in social work 





1Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada. Public 
Relations in Public Personnel Agencies, Chicago 1941, p. 7. 
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satisfactory, what is not satisfactory, and what is 
desired that is not being done. This could well 
include surveys of “consumer” attitudes, as has been 
done by some commercial firms. 

A public relations program is concerned with 

. the development and maintenance by any 
legitimate means of favorable attitudes on the part 
of the people with whom an agency comes in con- 
tact.”* There are three main lines of activity: (1) self- 
criticism which should include an examination of 
policies, procedures, actions and attitudes to deter- 
mine whether or not change, or elimination is indi- 
cated; (2) planned explorations of citizen attitudes in 
order to determine the points of conflict and changes 
in attitudes; (3) on the basis of the items indicated 
in the survey, make necessary changes in internal 
organization and formulate and put into action plans 
for enlightening the public. 

A public relations program must include an evalua- 
tion of the agency program in terms of what the 
recipients and other citizens desire; there must be a 
two-way flow of information, and the public rela- 
tions program must be organized and systematized 
so that it will not be neglected. 


“ 


ORGANIZATIONAL BACKGROUND 


HERE ARE VARIATIONS in organizational structure 
Shaws local public welfare agencies and there are 
characteristics peculiar to the localities within which 
they operate, but there are also several points of simi- 
larity among the agencies and their localities. The 
bulk of the local public welfare units operate within 
a jurisdictional area with both rural and urban popu- 
lations. The welfare department has rather intimate 
relationships with local government officials. Most 
departments have welfare boards, either administra- 
tive or advisory, composed of elected officials or other 
citizens or both. The major part of the welfare 
activities (public assistance categories) is the common 
concern of all three levels of government, federal, 
state and local. Each of the three levels of govern- 
ment has some responsibility in the areas of financing, 
supervising, administering and interpreting the pro- 
grams. 





2Ibid., p. 5. 
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Although a public relations program must be 
tailored to fit the particular needs of the agency and 
the locality within which it operates there are certain 
basic principles which apply to most agencies and 
localities. The different interests of the rural and 
urban populations must be evaluated and kept in 
mind. Cordial working relationships with local ofh- 
cials must be cultivated, and continuous leadership 
provided. The responsibilities of each level of gov- 
ernment should be kept in mind when planning a 
public relations program in order to coordinate their 
efforts, It is likely that the local administrator may 
have only a small part in planning the program on 
the higher levels, but he can plan his own program 
in such a way that it will complement and supple- 
ment the others. 


PLANNING AND EXECUTING 


Objective of the Agency 

EFORE IT IS POSSIBLE to plan a realistic and effective 
H public relations program, it is necessary to have 
clearly in mind the functions and objectives of the 
agency. In the final analysis county public welfare 
departments are concerned with providing assistance 
and services to individuals. The extent and particular 
character of the services may vary from one agency 
to another, but the responsibilities of a social agency 
to society are fundamentally similar in any setting. 
We should therefore consider what social work is 
and what its objectives are. Charlotte Towle has 
said that, “The profession of social work is concerned 
with promoting the welfare of the individual in the 
interests of society,” and in promoting an “economic 
and social structure which will afford every indi- 
vidual opportunity for the maximum development 
for which he is capable.” She further stated that the 
objectives of social work are: (1) “Reshaping social 
and economic institutions which are failing to fulfill 
their functions” and (2) “Creating special services 
for groups of individuals whose needs are not being 
met.”® 

This definition of the objectives of social work 
places a dual responsibility on the agency. It must 
not only assist the individual in the interests of 
society, but also discover the unmet needs and be 
instrumental in planning for new programs designed 
to fill in the gaps. The agency must inform the 
public so that it will be able to make intelligent 
criticisms. It must endeavor to discover the public 
attitudes, so that it will be responsive to the desires 
of the people. 





3Charlotte Towle, “Social Case Work,” Social Work Year Book, 
1945. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, p. 345. 


Responsibilities of Executive and Staff 

The final responsibility for a public relations pro- 
gram cannot be delegated by the executive because it 
vitally concerns the policies, procedures and functions 
of the agency. If the agency is large enough to have 
a public relations officer, many of the tasks can be 
delegated to him, but the over-all planning and 
execution of plans must remain the concern of the 
executive. The entire task is, however, too big for 
a busy executive and he must delegate specific jobs 
to qualified personnel. All staff members should be 
stimulated to think about their jobs in relation to 
the public relations of the agency. Division or de- 
partment heads will benefit from writing annual 
or special reports of their activities, in planning their 
program for the future, and in evaluating their pro- 
cedures in terms of its effect on public opinion. 

Case workers have much first hand knowledge 
about the adequacy of the program and the unmet 
needs in the community. They have direct contacts 
with more people in the community than anyone 
else in the office. It was estimated that in 1940 the 
case workers of the 67 county offices in Pennsylvania 
contacted one-fourth of the population of the state.‘ 
These contacts are probably as vital as any contacts 
because they are the result of the administrative 
process in action. 

The volume of contacts made by the case worker 
and the circumstances under which they are made 
indicates the importance of good personnel practices 
in the agency. The worker should not only be com- 
pletely informed on policies, procedures and objec- 
tives of the agency, but he should participate in 
formulating new policies and modifying old ones. 
The staff should have an opportunity to participate 
in committees and in surveys and special studies. 
Personal conduct of the staff, letter writing, and use 
of the telephone are all important factors in public 
relations and they should be discussed with the staff. 


The Board 


There are differences of opinion among adminis- 
trators about the value of boards in public relations. 
There are all types of boards represented in the local 
public welfare departments over the United States, 
and practically all departments have some sort of 
board. In order to be effective a board must have 
good personnel, and the board must have an execu- 
tive capable of leading it and using it in a con- 
structive manner. 

After a study of boards in Pennsylvania, Margaret 





*Harold P. Levy, A Study in Public Relations, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1943, p. 74. 
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Madeira concluded that citizen boards have a function 
to perform; that they often fail to perform their 
function; but that means are available by which 
they could be helped.° 

Generally a good board will lend prestige to the 
agency because of the position of its members in the 
community. It can be representative of community 
thought and attitudes and can be used as a sounding 
board for new procedures or proposals. It can be 
representative of the various social and economic 
groups in the community and help these groups 
identify with the welfare program. 

Assuming an executive has a good board, his next 
problem is to see that it is adequately informed about 
the agency’s programs and plans and then find some 
tasks for the members so that they can take an active 
part in the program and thereby identify emotionally 
with the agency. The members will then feel that 
they are a part of the agency and will protect it 
from possible attack, and actively promote its pro- 
gram. 


Identifying the Publics 

It is necessary to know the community well and 
to analyze and characterize the various groups toward 
which the public relations program is to be directed. 
There is no homogeneous group and it is therefore 
necessary to adapt the method, content and emphasis 
of the public relations program to each group. 

A local public welfare agency could identify the 
following publics: applicants, recipients and their 
friends and relatives; special groups such as doctors, 
undertakers and employers; and service clubs, civic 
societies, and pressure groups. 

The item of first importance to an administrator 
in planning a public relations program is to make 
sure that his staff understands the broad objectives 
of the program, and that they have comprehensive 
knowledge of the policies, procedures, rules and regu- 
lations. This requires an adequate and continuous 
staff development program. The staff should know 
about the problems of financing, the requirements of 
the statutes, the relationship of the three levels of 
government in the program and the functions of 
each. Staff participation in policy formulation and 
use of their knowledge and experience, which is 
obtained from their daily work, makes for a better 
informed staff; improves their morale, and brings 
about a closer identification with the purposes of the 
agency. 





5 Margaret Madeira, “Have Citizen Boards a Real Function To- 
day?” Public Welfare, September 1945, p. 206. 





6Wayne McMillen, Community Organization for Social Welfare, 
University of Chicago Press, 1945, p. 156. 
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Assistance applicants, recipients, and their friends 
and relatives should know their rights and obliga- 
tions. A great deal can be accomplished toward 
informing this group through the personal contacts 
of the staff. These efforts should be supplemented 
with publications, clearly and simply written, and 
through a system of handling grievances. 

The professional and employer groups with whom 
the department deals directly have particular inter- 
ests which should be considered. The employer may 
be called upon to give certain information about 
applicants or recipients, or to provide employment. 
Care should be taken to carefully explain both the 
needs of the agency and the client when an explana- 
tion is desired. Where frequent contacts are neces- 
sary, it may be desirable to simplify the procedures 
so that the agency will not become a nuisance to 
the employer. Doctors, dentists and other professional 
groups who deal with the agency directly, and pos- 
sibly collect fees, should participate in formulating 
the policies which directly affect them. They have 
been used advantageously on committees in some 
agencies. The members who are to serve are usually 
chosen by the local professional organizations, 

Service clubs, civic societies and pressure groups 
represent a variety of interests and usually influence 
a good many people in the community. The agency 
can reach more people, and more effectively, through 
these organizations than in any other way. Oppor- 
tunities to provide them with information or to 
give speeches should be accepted and given careful 
attention. Some of them may be interested in better 
government or particularly in welfare activities. Al- 
though these organizations are important in the 
public relations program experienced administrators 
advise against prompting or using them and recom 
mend that efforts be made to promote the common 
interests of the agency and the organization. 

Taxpayers frequently organize themselves into 
powerful pressure groups. They are particularly 
interested in finances and the expenditures of the 
agency must be justified to them. The agency can 
provide them with accurate and complete informa- 
tion but beyond that it must depend on other civic 
organizations to counteract the pressure of the re- 
actionary groups. Generally the agency should culkti- 
vate its friends and avoid antagonizing the “antis” 
but it should be careful to maintain standards. 

The public agency should take the initiative in 
coordinating the work of all of the social agencies 
in the community. There are plenty of tasks for 
both the public arid private agencies, and it is to the 
advantage of each to work together and plan together. 
The public agency is better prepared to assume the 
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financial obligation of assistance and the private 
agency is in a particularly advantageous position to 
advance the cause for more adequate programs, new 
programs, and to protect the desirable standards in 
the public agency. Joint planning of functional pro- 
grams and joint planning of public relations programs 
can be advantageous to both the public and private 
agency. 

Relationships with elected officials are often very 
difficult for welfare administrators. In this area of 
public relations it is especially important that all 
three levels of government follow a well planned and 
integrated program. All welfare agencies should co- 
operate in the plan. There are times when the pri- 
vate welfare agencies and civic clubs must act as 
spokesmen for the public agency. 

Care must be taken to avoid becoming involved 
in “politics,” or arousing antagonism. The role of 
the department to the elected officials is to establish 
cordial relations with them and keep them adequately 
informed. The state agency will provide information 
and recommendations to the governor, the state legis- 
lature, and its committees, for needed reforms in 
statutes or new laws, but each legislator is inclined 
to judge the entire state program in the light of his 
experience with the agency in his local community. 
It is therefore important that an effort be made to 
know the local legislator and provide him with any 
services or information that he may desire. For 
instance, the district representatives in one state wel- 
fare department visited the legislators in their dis- 
tricts and offered them information and service. It 
was believed that these efforts were rewarded by 
better understanding of the program. 

The local public agency usually has an intimate 
relationship with local elected officials. The county 
commissioners constitute the board of public welfare 
in some states. The county treasurer and county 
clerk keep the accounts and disburse funds, The 
county or district judge may preside over the juvenile 
court and domestic relations cases in which the 
agency is interested. It is important to keep the 
goodwill of these officials and cooperate with them. 


Media of Interpretation 


Direct personal contact is the most effective means 
of interpretation but this method is limited and it 
must be supplemented by other devices. Contacts 
with citizen organizations through consultation, 
speeches, and conferences are perhaps the next most 
important and reach more people because the mem- 
bers of the organizations will in turn interpret the 
program to their fellow members and acquaintances. 


Reports, pamphlets and releases to newspapers, and 
radios reach a yet wider public. They should be care- 
fully written, keeping in mind timeliness, interest 
and attractiveness. They will be more effective if 
they are written for particular publics. 

Particular attention should be paid to correspond- 
ence as a means of interpreting the program. Replies 
to inquiries and complaints should be cordial, clear, 
concise, and complete so that the person reading 
the letter will be amply informed and will under- 
stand the interpretation. A well-written letter may 
change a critic into a friend while an inadequate let- 
ter may have the opposite effect. 

The Civil Service Assembly’ has noted two criteria 
for determining the value of content of public rela- 
tions material. Diagnostic value is the importance 
an item may have in telling what the agency is doing, 
or what it should be doing in the total program or 
a part of it. Interest value concerns the adaptability 
of information to an interesting presentation which 
will attract the readers of the group being addressed. 

The basic content of interpretative material should 
include explanation of the policies, procedures, laws, 
and the relationships between the federal, state, and 
local departments of welfare. This material should 
be related to the local community in such a way 
that the accomplishments, as well as the shortcom- 
ings, of the welfare department program will be 
clearly portrayed. 

Constant attention should be given to relating the 
welfare program to the total community activity 
and showing how employment, business activity, 
delinquency, etc., affect the welfare of the people. 
Reports should be “spiced” with photographs, case 
stories, charts and diagrams for the purpose of mak- 
ing them attractive, readable and understandable. 

Public welfare departments should approach the 
problem of public relations in a positive attitude. 
They have a constructive plan and service to “sell” 
to the people. They need not be apologetic, because 
it is now generally accepted that dependency is not 
within the control of the individual. There should 
be more reports like the annual report of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance for 
1945, which has as its theme, “How Public Assistance 
Helps the Community.” This report demonstrates a 
positive approach to interpretation as contrasted to 
the typical negative approach of telling mainly of the 
unmet needs. This approach will improve the morale 
of the recipient and give the average citizen a feeling 
of pride in the welfare program. 





TCivil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada. Public 
Relations in Public Personnel Agencies, Chicago 1941, p. 77. 











INTER-COUNTY COOPERATION IN 


CHILD WELFARE 


by HELEN Harpine and Vircinia SHENEFIELD 
Field Representatives 
Division of Social Administration 





Ohio Department of Public Welfare 

OR MONTHs, perhaps years, it has been evident to 
Fe state field staff responsible for supervision 
of children’s services in the counties comprising 
northwestern Ohio that there has been an under- 
current of ill feeling between the agencies serving 
children in the urban county and agencies serving 
children in the surrounding rural counties. These 
feelings have arisen out of a lack of mutual under- 
standing of the agencies’ programs and responsibil- 
ities, and have resulted in a growth of ill will which 
seemed to gain momentum as time went by. Recogni- 
tion of the problem, coupled with the new develop- 
ment of a public program for children’s services 
recently made mandatory in all Ohio counties (Sec. 
3070-1 ff of Ohio General Code, effective 1-1-46) 
stimulated the authors to plan a project which would 
give opportunity for an open expression of feelings 
previously expressed only by innuendo. 

A brief description of the locality and the agencies 
involved may be helpful as background information. 
In the urban area, with a population of 300,000, 
the Child Welfare Board is the only public child 
care agency. Its jurisdiction includes the entire 
county. Also in the urban area there are three pri- 
vate child care agencies primarily concerned with 
foster home finding, placement and supervision of 
children in foster homes, and adoptive placements. 
Two of these are regional agencies serving an area 
which encompasses the rural counties included in 
this project. A maternity home in the urban area 
serves the outlying counties as well as the city. 

Four rural counties actually adjoin the urban 
county and in addition, two others are in such 
close proximity that they have the same problems 
in relation to the urban area as the four counties 
which immediately surround the city. The only wel- 
fare agency in each of these rural counties is the 
County Department of Welfare which includes 
services to children along with its responsibilities 
for the public assistance programs. The staff mem- 
bers in these rural departments of welfare are not 
graduates of schools of social work. However, they 
are for the most part, workers of long experience 
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in the field who have taken advantages of institutes, 
conferences, reading materials, and state supervision. 

EVERAL SPECIFIC PROBLEMS regarding inter-county 
i. use of foster homes and placement of children 
have resulted in dissension among the counties. A 
recipient of aid to dependent children in one county 
requested that county to certify her home to board 
children. The public assistance worker and the child 
welfare worker in conference decided that this 
would not be a suitable boarding home and advised 
the ADC mother of the reasons for their decision. 
A few weeks later this same prospective foster 
mother came into her public assistance worker and 
delightedly told her that a representative from an 
agency in another county had made a study of her 
home and was recommending her for a certificate to 
board children, All this without so much as a con- 
sultation with the agency actively working with the 
ADC mother! Another problem related to the use 
of a foster home certified by one county, then used 
by a second county without the knowledge of the 
first county. It should not be difficult to imagine 
the consternation of the child welfare worker in 
county number one who, when she planned to use 
the home she had studied, learned to her dismay 
that another agency had made a placement there 
without her knowledge. The foster mother must 
also have been confused. 

Slightly different problems had arisen over plans 
for the care of unmarried mothers and their babies. 
The rural areas have for some time used the facil- 
ities of the urban area for these mothers who wished 
to use the larger city to help protect their identity. 
Some unmarried mothers made their own plans 
with the agency in the city and were not previously 
known to the rural county worker. Who should be 
responsible for case work service to the mother and 
her baby? What about financial responsibility? 

The two state field representatives serving these 
counties shared reports of these problems and de- 
termined that some effort should be made to stem 
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the tide of dissatisfaction. It was hoped that such an 
effort might result in an outline of procedure regard- 
ing the care of children across county lines. The 
field representatives assumed that all the agencies, 
at some time, had disregarded good practice, con- 
sequently care was taken to plan the project in such 
a way as to avoid any agency developing undue 
guilt feelings. The Council of Social Agencies in the 
urban area was the channel chosen through which 
project plans could best be carried out, since it 
would be accepted by most of the agencies as a 
natural sponsor. One of the field representatives 
called on the Council secretary and proposed a 
plan for a meeting of agency representatives from 
all of the counties and agencies described above. 
The suggestion for the inter-county meeting was 
well accepted but some doubt was expressed as to the 
necessity for setting aside a half day for the project. 
It was agreed that two hours and a half would be 
sufficient time for the conference. The problems 
needing to be discussed fell fairly well into two 
groups; foster homes and problems relating to 
unmarried mothers and adoptive placements. Al- 
though it seemed likely to the field representatives 
that the group would not cover a discussion of 
both of these topics in one afternoon, it was decided 
that the entire agenda should be included in the 
invitation to the meeting. An agenda which had 
not been covered might be the impetus for a second 
meeting. 

The chairman of the Council of Social Agencies’ 
Family and Children’s Section was a logical choice for 
chairman of the inter-county meeting. Although she 
had not been employed for several years, she had 
professional social working training and was formerly 
employed in a child care agency. Because she was 
not identified with a particular agency she was 
accepted by all persons attending the meeting .as 
an impartial chairman. The field representatives met 
with her before the first meeting to give her some 
background of the problems which led to develop- 
ment of the project. A consultant on foster homes 
from the state welfare department staff was invited 
to attend as a resource person. No program of 
speakers was planned. Specific problems for discus- 
sion were outlined in the agenda. 

The meeting itself was attended by at least one 
representative of each agency to whom an announce- 
ment had been sent, about thirty-five persons in all. 
While the urban and rural agency staff members 
were accustomed to conference methods in their 
respective areas, they had seldom been brought to- 
gether to consider problems common to both. 


Towarp SMOOTHER OPERATION 


REE DIscUssION began promptly following the chair- 
F man’s opening comments. It was brought out 
that most agencies had need to place children across 
county lines. This might occur because an urban 
agency desired a child to have the environmental 
influence of a rural community or because a rural 
child needed some special advantages which might 
be secured in an urban community. Each agency 
representative appeared to feel that his county might 
have been imposed upon, therefore feelings ran 
high. That less than a week before the meeting 
one agency had advertised for boarding homes in 
the papers of other counties, had further intensified 
the feelings. As the discussion progressed the tensions 
lessened and a new appreciation of each other’s dif- 
ficulties began to grow. It was not until this inter- 
action had taken place that discussion could begin 
to center on how inter-county placements could 
operate smoothly. 

The first step in good procedure was agreed to be 
registration of the proposed foster home with the 
local social service exchange or central clearing office, 
designating an out-of-county address either current 
or previous. This out-of-county address would serve 
as a notice to the exchange to register the case with 
the other county. This step would provide the 
original county with the usual information available 
from an exchange and at the same time indicate to 
any agency knowing the case that the out-of-county 
exchange had an agency registration. 

The second step agreed upon was consultation 
between agency representatives of the two counties 
concerned. This would naturally be initiated by the 
county to which an application for certification had 
been made. This consultation would be held whether 
or not the case was known to any other agency as 
determined by the exchange registration. It could 
be by correspondence, telephone call or personal 
interview, with the latter preferable if time and 
distance made it feasible. 

These principles were agreed upon as applying not 
only to the use of boarding homes newly applying 
for certification but to those already certified through 
the recommendation of another county. Free, work 
or wage homes (not certified in Ohio) would be 
considered on the same principle. 

Since securing acceptable foster homes is a serious 
problem, the Foster Home Care Committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies in the urban county 
through its subcommittee on publicity, had started 
work on a publicity campaign to serve all child 








care agencies in that county. The discussion in the 
inter-county meeting made it clear that the need 
for interpretation extended far beyond the urban 
county. At the same time, the facilities for publicity 
in the urban community far exceed those of the 
rural community. It was proposed by the secretary of 
the Council of Social Agencies that the committee 
be expanded to include rural county representatives, 
thus creating an inter-county as well as an inter- 
agency group to develop campaign plans. This pro- 
posal was not anticipated by those who planned 
the meeting, but was one considered to be wholly 
sound and indicative of an awakened consciousness 
of the need for and benefits of mutual understanding. 

The discrepancy in boarding home rates as paid 
by different agencies and in different counties was 
considered by the group to be a sufficiently serious 
problem to warrant further study by a committee. 
This committee, appointed by the Council of Social 
Agencies, included representatives from private 
agencies in the urban area and from the rural public 
agencies. The work of this committee has just begun 
but it is hoped that a better working basis for deter- 
mining uniform board rates, especially in out-of- 
county placements, can be evolved. 

The discussion of the boarding home situation 
and its various ramifications extended until the 
scheduled meeting time was nearly over. Members 
of the group suggested that no discussion of the 
subject of the unmarried mother be started but that 
another meeting be called for one week later. 


PrincipLes Evo.vep 


HE SECOND MEETING began with a new feeling 

among those present. Their hostility had been 
expressed. They knew the names and faces of agency 
representatives from nearby counties. They were at 
ease, The principles of inter-county working relation- 
ships established at the first meeting carried over 
into the discussion of the unmarried mother, her 
problems, and the planning for the baby. 

When a rural county agency refers a girl to a 
maternity home that agency assumes responsibility 
for the case work service and, if other resources 
are not available, financial responsibility as well. 
Occasionally it is desirable to have the case work 
service provided by an urban agency. This can 
generally be arranged using the accepted principle 
of conference between agencies. 

A difficult problem arises when the unmarried 
mother from the rural county enters the maternity 
home without agency referral and does not wish 
to have contact made with the rural agency. The 
referral is then made to an urban child care agency, 
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with choice based on the religious preference of the 
girl. While it is recognized that social history as 
a basis for planning would normally be secured 
through the rural county worker this cannot always 
be done and maintain the confidence of the girl. 
The placement of the baby will depend upon the 
agency accepting responsibility for case work service, 
urban or rural. Generally speaking it is better to 
use an adoptive home in a county other than the 
one from which the mother comes. For this reason 
a home in the urban area is frequently chosen. 
However, adoption arrangements can be made in 
another rural county where inter-county procedures 
are the same as they are between rural and urban. 


REsuULTs 


INCE THIS PROJECT was developed less than two 

months ago it is difficult to anticipate what the 
long time results may be. However, the state field 
representatives believe that the agencies represented at 
these meetings did accept the need for clarification of 
procedures involving inter-county relationships. In 
so doing they have assumed the basic attitude neces- 
sary for cooperative planning in the interests of 
children. It is safe to say that as any one agency 
may diverge from accepted policies or practices, the 
procedures outlined at these two meetings will serve 
as tangible tools for discussion between the two 
or more agencies involved. There should be a better 
understanding of the work of all agencies and this 
understanding should serve as a basis for a positive 
approach to inter-county relationships. 

Several immediate results have been observed. 
Probably most important is the value of personal 
contact and knowledge of the staff from each of 
the agencies. The free discussion and exchange of 
ideas provided those persons present with an oppor- 
tunity to know each other. Many of the professional 
staff members from agencies in the urban areas 
learned for the first time that the county welfare 
departments in the neighboring rural areas were 
able and willing to serve the needs of dependent 
and neglected children. Some agencies have already 
reported specific case conferences based upon the 
procedures outlined at these two meetings. Certainly, 
it can be said there should be constructive results 
from the appointment of two committees to study 
and act upon the problems of board rates and pub- 
licity relating to foster homes. In view of the Council 
of Social Agencies’ extension of services beyond its 
customary metropolitan area these committees, under 
Council auspices, should continue the, spirit of inter- 
county cooperation on matters relating to total pro- 
gram as well as to case work procedures. 
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first venture into the field of alcoholic rehabilita- 

tion. There long had been a need for some 
municipal agency intended to help the alcoholic 
directly, and with this help to assist those agencies 
related to it in the administration of the public 
welfare. New York City recognized this need— 
more important, New York City did something 
about it. In May 1943 the Bureau of Alcoholic 
Therapy was officially established. It was the first 
civic venture of its kind in the country. Now, 
after three years as an integral part of the New 
York City Department of Welfare, some significant 
evaluation of its work can be considered, It has 
justified the wholehearted support and interest of 
Mayor William O’Dwyer and Department of Welfare 
Commissioner, Edward E. Rhatigan and other city 
officials. 

As an individual who is definitely anti-social in 
his behavior, the alcoholic presents a serious social 
problem, both in the solution of his own difficulties 
and in the plight of those caught in the backwash 
of his misguided course. Alcoholism, like any other 
habit, is no respecter of persons. And, as is the 
way with modes of behavior, there is a concomitant 
danger—the actor frequently carries to others the 
detrimental suggestive germ of emulation, Granted 
that the alcoholic, through his own willful behavior, 
is his own worst menace: too often his long-suffering 
family is plagued by the results of his destructive 
conduct. The excessive drinker, when he finally 
hits bottom, has done so with open, if bloodshot 
eyes; the family can only serve as the innocent by- 
stander, with the usual unhappy results. 

The Bureau was never intended as a starry-eyed 
crusade aimed at the wholesale elimination of an 
evil. We hold no brief for the alcoholic, in the sense 
that we condone his behavior, yet we carry no 
lily-white banner of the temperance or prohibition 
group: in short, we have no axiom to grind. We 
know that the majority of drinkers can control this 
practice within the pleasant bounds of a social habit; 
we also know only too well that there are millions 
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of excessive drinkers who can never hope to be 
anything but alcoholics. It is this latter group we 
would assist, aiming at a permanent sobriety; it is 
this group we would dry up, completely and forever. 
The casual drinker has no place in our program, 
nor does he deserve one. His is the sensible enjoy- 
ment of a social pleasure, to be guided by his own 
practical judgment rather than the meddling inter- 
ference of the “shall-nots.” 

The Bureau has as a foundation the firm belief 
of its Director that an approach had been evolved 
which would be of inestimable value to the alcoholic. 
The Bureau of Alcoholic Therapy did not, through 
its establishment, imply the discovery of the be-all, 
end-all and cure-all of the drinkers’ problem; it 
does not decry the efforts of any organization or 
any medicine or any psychiatry engaged in the 
treatment of alcoholism. The Bureau follows a 
method of therapy uniquely its own and is neither 
in competition with any group assisting alcoholics, 
nor allied with any such group. It rather adopts the 
policy that anything, be it pill, tomato juice, or 
prayer, that proves helpful to the alcoholic is good, 
and very good. He who seeks to aid the excessive 
drinker must evince a readiness at all times to adopt 
methods that are demonstrably practicable. But we 
at the Bureau do unhesitatingly claim an approach 
to the alcoholic that has proved its efficacy by the 
sobriety of so many who have sought our aid. We 
know of its practicability and soundness of principle 
through the strict criterion contained in the sentence, 
“It works!” 


RELATIONSHIP TO GENERAL WELFARE PROGRAM 


$ A MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT, the Bureau is allied 
A with all those other civic agencies involved 
in the confusing pattern woven by the alcoholic. As 
an example, we have the case of X. At the exhaust- 
ing end'of a cyclonic spree, when he has reached 
one saturation point and human endurance has 
reached another, the police enter the picture, and 
X is arraigned before the magistrate. Obviously, he 
is in need of hospitalization for repair of the physical 
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damage he may have incurred, or psychiatric observa- 
tion may be indicated in view of his recent irregu- 
larities. He is transferred to the prison ward of a 
city hospital. After a time his case is heard in court, 
the findings of the psychiatrists are considered and 
sentence is imposed—“Six months!” The family, in 
due course of time, becomes dependent upon public 
relief. 

One alcoholic—but five municipal agencies have 
been involved: police, courts, hospitals, correction and 
welfare! And it is the latter agency which will 
carry the burden the longest. This will occur time 
and again, with the same X, and be repeated by his 
hail fellow-alcoholics, Y and Z. 

The removal of the alcoholic from the family 
scene has served no purpose other than that of 
inflicting perhaps a deserved punishment upon a 
member of society who has violated one of its laws. 
The same penalty, too often repeated, proves by its 
very repetition that the so-called “crime” does not 
fit the punishment. The family is being sentenced, 
and society itself is being penalized for failure to 
apply that small ounce of prevention—more than 
that, failure to weigh out the pound of cure. It can 
be doubted, that a jail sentence ever has cured an 
alcoholic. 

What is New York doing to combat this imprac- 
tical system? It is this—in starting at the effect, it 
centers its therapy at the cause. Given the alcoholic, 
with his domestic wreckage still hanging about his 
ringing ears, we have concentrated on the rehabilita- 
tion of the alcoholic himself. With his own problem 
solved, the alcoholic is in a position to provide for 
himself and his family without benefit of social 
agencies. Let it not be thought that we coddle the 
alcoholic by saving him from the prison sentence 
he may justly deserve—we are also interested in the 
next sentence, which can be prevented; in the next 
addition to the public relief, which can be avoided; 
in cleaning up the multitudinous cases of alcoholism 
of our municipal agencies, which can be done. In 
fact, it is being done! 

With the allocation of a private building to con- 
tinue the work originally begun on a small, “out 
patient” basis, New York City offers this program 
as a model to other communities, in the hope that 
they, too, can meet with equal success in the solution 
of an increasingly worrisome problem. 

Referral of cases to the Bureau may be made by 
any New York City department or court; an applica- 
tion may also be made directly by any resident of 
New York City. In no case, however, does a referral 
or application constitute an acceptance. Agencies 
cooperate with us in this respect by use of their 
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own preliminary “screening” before an initial inter- 
view is given. If an applicant is a resident of New 
York City, does not suffer from a psychosis, has 
a true sincerity of purpose, and is employable, he is 
accepted for treatment. For those men accepted by 
the Bureau temporary residence is provided when 
necessary for a period determined by the circum- 
stances of the individual. 

These referrals have as their source the magistrates’ 
courts and family courts, the city hospitals or 
institutions or any welfare agency. Such recommenda- 
tion, however, does not carry any implication of 
compulsion. Bridge House does not offer simply 
custodial care, nor does residence indicate merely 
an imposed confinement as a substitute for a jail 
sentence. Cooperation with other agencies does not 
mean an assumption of their responsibilities. Once 
again, the sincerity of purpose of the applicant is 
paramount. 

The agencies mentioned are informed of the 
progress of all persons referred to Bridge House, 
as an aid in determining final disposition of their 
cases. 


Bripce House 


RIDGE HousE, wherein New York City’s Bureau 
B of Alcoholic Therapy functions, is a fifteen-room, 
three-story frame dwelling, located near Bronx Park. 
It has a capacity of eighteen beds. The offices, kitchen 
and dining room are on the first floor. Above are 
the bedrooms, and dormitories, with two large 
recreation rooms, equipped with easy chairs, radio, 
games and a well-stocked library, whose titles range 
from the “whodunit” of the murder mystery to the 
“what-is-it” of alcoholism. 

The residents, as part of the occupational therapy, 
see to the maintenance of Bridge House. After 
breakfast, which is served at 7 a.., the quarters 
are given a thorough cleaning from cellar to roof. 
Sweeping, dusting, mopping, bedmaking—all the 
myriad details of the housekeeping are performed 
by the men as part of the daily routine. Each man, 
upon his acceptance as a resident, is assigned a 
definite chore as his contribution to the communal 
welfare; one or two assist the chef in the prepara- 
tion and serving of the meals. Household duties 
disposed of, each man is free to pursue his own 
interests—reading, card-playing, letter-writing, or, if 
he has progressed to that point, he may use the rest 
of the day in seeking employment, Dinner is served 
at noon, after which the men are accustomed to take 
walks, which are also considered part of the daily 
routine. After the 6 p.m. supper, there may be visitors 
—friends, relatives or “graduates.” The frequent visits 
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of these “graduates,” apart from the value of the 
interviews prompting them, contribute immeasurably 
to the club-like atmosphere. Visitors of this type 
are welcome at any time, and the daily interview 
scheduled with each man often includes a friend or 
relative, since their interest in his welfare may be 
enlisted in planning a program of future action. Gen- 
eral visitors are not encouraged. 


When it is decided that a man is physically and 
psychologically ready, he is encouraged to seek 
employment. An essential part of the therapy, how- 
ever, is a scheduled course of contact for one year. 
Continued personal consultation and association with 
the Bureau for this period serves to cement the 
newly-acquired mental attitude and thereafter the 
“graduate” is felt to be well on his way to continued 
sobriety for life. Where contact is not maintained 
after departure from Bridge House, the case is 
marked “closed” because of failure to cooperate. 

As alcohol is not culturally exclusive, but inclu- 
sive, and no respecter of persons, men from all walks 
of life, rich and poor alike, seek the aid of the 
Bureau. 

Bridge House is non-sectarian. Men of many faiths 
have crossed its threshold. The Director and all mem- 
bers of the staff realize that any approach to the 
alcoholic which ignores the spiritual factor is like 
trying to build an outside without an inside! Out 
of a total of eighteen men resident at Bridge House, 
fourteen attended churches of various denominations 
on a recent Sunday. 


InpIvipuaL THERAPY APPLIED 


PHYSICAL REHABILITATION of the alcoholic fol- 
Tin naturally from proper nourishment—a high 
caloric diet is maintained—and exercise and rest 
afforded a resident. The Bureau’s approach to the 
excessive drinker is based on the premise that he 
needs information, not reformation! The therapy 
applied is individual, as distinct from group therapy. 
Treatment is confined solely to personal consulta- 
tions, which include a Mental Diet originated by the 
Director, seeking to change the mental status of the 
drinker. This Mental Diet consists of a series of 
“thought capsules” designed to activate constructive 
thinking, to provoke discussion with the therapist 
and thereby insure understanding of the psychological 
principles underlying these “thought capsules,” and 
to assist the drinker in truly knowing himself. It 
is not confined solely to the cure of the habit of 
excessive drinking, but includes a constructive frame 
work for molding human values that make for a 
happy, industrious and active life. In short, the 


therapy embodies the underlying principle of mental 
action and visible results. 

It is of utmost importance to note that this prin- 
ciple does not consider the alcoholic a sick person 
or that he is suffering from a disease. It emphasizes 
that the excessive drinker is suffering from an 
ill-at-ease, a mental-emotional disharmony, disquie- 
tude or discomfort, the result of improper, destruc- 
tive or ignorant thinking. The therapy is therefore 
a new concept, a new approach to this social enigma 
which concentrates its efforts in getting back to a 
center from which it can effectively help the alcoholic 
and ultimately help him to help himself. The 
Bureau’s course of instruction is based upon the ex- 
perience that unless the therapy applied is a revela- 
tion of the drinker to himself and a process which 
he himself can utilize for self-cure, there is no 
permanent cure! 

Implicit in the therapy is a teacher-pupil relation- 
ship. The seeds of constructive thinking are im- 
planted in the mind of the pupil with his introduc- 
tion to the Mental Diet. The process of this education 
has adhered to the real meaning of that word: 
the education is an educing or drawing-out of that 
inner potential which inherently exists in the drinker, 
but is in a latent or dormant state. 

The Bureau is directed by a lay therapist who is a 
recovered alcoholic. As neither the Director nor any 
member of the staff is a psychiatrist or doctor, no 
medications or injections are administered. If such 
services are required medical assistance is obtained 
from city hospital staffs whose supervision is main- 
tained as long as necessary. Lay therapy finds its 
basis in the fact that identification or rapport is 
more readily obtained because of its obvious in- 
formality and casual attitude, which remove the 
barrier of any personal inequality. No criticism or 
superiority is felt by the patient when, in addition, 
the therapist is a former alcoholic. Assuming the 
experience, study and training of the therapist, actual 
personal experience with alcohol can never be 
replaced by a vicarious knowledge of the alcoholic. 


Tratnep STAFF 


HREE FORMER ALCOHOLIcs were specifically requested 

by the Director for appointment as assistant 
therapists. Prior to their selection, they had under- 
gone a daily course of training for six months under 
the personal supervision of the Director. Their educa- 
tional and business background qualified them for 
the study of the basic principles of the therapy 
involved and the application of it to the alcoholic. 
Along with this training, there was the study of 
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particular municipal agencies and their operations, 
hospitals, courts and other institutions. Given these 
qualifications of education, background, adaptability 
and training, there is still one essential requirement 
that the therapist who engaged in this work must 
have: a sympathetic understanding of basic prin- 
ciples underlying the treatment, actuated by a real 
love of the work. An objective knowledge and 
approach to the problem is not enough—the personal 
equation is truly the sine qua non in the successful 
application of our therapy. 


THERAPEUTIC RESULTs 


DO NOT SUBSCRIBE tO a statistical measurement 
W:: the sole indicator of the success of the Bureau, 
whose work must necessarily deal with the feelings 
and emotions of the individual. In the last analysis 
the quality of sobriety takes precedence over the 
mere length of time of abstinence. 

The Bureau with its present facilities can process 
about 350 men a year. Of those who continued con- 
tact for a year, 52 per cent can be classified as “re- 
covered.” This means that they have abstained totally 
from alcohol for one year. These men still maintain 
contact with the Bureau, but records are no longer 
kept, as they are considered “graduates.” 

This percentage would also apply approximately 
to those with whom the Bureau is actively working 
until this group in turn passes the year period. The 
figure of 350 men a year does not include the many 
who came to us for counsel and advice and with 
whom the staff spent many hours. 

Of the men processed, the 48 per cent who were 
eliminated were given unlimited staff time and 
ample opportunity to establish their sincerity before 
their cases were closed because of their lack of 
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cooperation. 

The standard for recovery was set at one year’s 
total abstinence from liquor. In addition, the man 
was required to have attended all the private counsel 
courses scheduled for him during the year, and to 
have demonstrated that the basic principles of our 
therapy had been assimilated sufficiency to insure 
the molding of inward convictions, firm enough to 
withstand alteration by emotions or circumstances. 
Many others have also given up drinking, but because 
they also gave up treatment before the course was 
completed, the Bureau is not satisfied that they have 
put liquor out of their lives forever and, therefore, 
does not list them as “recovered.” 


ExpaNSION NECESSARY 


N ITS REMARKABLE success the Bureau of Alcoholic 
| Therapy has uncovered the necessity of a broader 
field of operation. Expansion of present facilities is 
inevitable to further the progress already made. As 
a matter of fact, we have already outgrown our 
present facilities. Such expansion, however, must be 
carried out with a careful eye to the essential elements 
underlying success: a knowledge of the principles, 
the ability to administer these principles and a com- 
prehension of the spirit of action constantly needed 
in the work. The therapy as applied at the Bureau 
is too important to be endangered by the selection 
of therapists not fully aware of the idea of Bridge 
House in its totality. 

Beyond the cold figures of statistics, beyond the 
confining limits of reports, over and above the factual 
listings of the results accomplished by the Bureau 
in its three years of operation—more than all these 
favorable objective proofs stands one unalterable 
truth—“It works!” 





$12 for each additional child in a family? 


Seventeen states have $18/12 or lower limits? 





DO YOU KNOW THAT... 
Half the states set no limits on payments of aid to dependent children? 


Seven states have maximums above the limits for federal matching of $18 for the first child and 


In May 1946 the average payment per family was: 
$70.62 in the states with no maximums? 
$53.85 in the states with._maximums above $81/12? 


$31.00 in the states with $18/12 or lower maximums? 
SOURCE: BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
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RECORDS ANU OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


by Rocer H. Burts, President 


New York State Association of Public Welfare Accountants 





is done for people, or, by further reduction, 
what is done for the individual case. What 
bearing do records have on the individual case, and 
what purpose do they serve? They provide a perma- 
nent record which guarantees continuity of service 
and the protection of the client, and they serve as a 
basis for studying the needs and problems of the 
client so they can be appropriately met. By them 
the agency is enabled to protect the integrity of its 
program in presenting an orderly documentation of 
the evidence of eligibility or ineligibility of the 
applicant for assistance and services. It prevents 
duplications and omissions and thus conserves agency 
effort. It also provides the proper arrangement of 
information that makes effective supervision possible. 
Records fall into two general classifications: social 
service and accounting. Everyone should be con- 
cerned with the coordination of both so as to get 
service to people as quickly as possible. At this 
point it can be frankly stated that in the past too 
wide a gap has existed between social service and 
accounting divisions of many agencies. This has 
resulted in gross misconceptions on the part of each 
as to the value of the other. Social service has 
found it difficult to understand the rigidity of ac- 
counting functions and the necessity of various forms 
and statistical material. Accounting personnel are 
overwhelmed by the way a good case worker’s 
mind functions in meeting an emergency, and we 
are all aware that when financial assistance is the 
emergency, the rapidity of clearance in the account- 
ing division determines the effectiveness of the case 
worker’s planning. 


T* TRUE EVALUTION of agency importance is what 


Stmp.e Recorps 


CCOUNTING RECORDs do not need to be complex. 
A The record on each case has a function to 
perform and it is paramount that it is done with 
simplicity. The laws of the different states require 
certain information and there are, in all probability, 
No two states that can operate on exactly the same 
basis. Each agency, however, regardless of size or 
location, should analyze its operations from a busi- 
hess standpoint to determine if it is operating effec- 
tively as well as efficiently. Some of the items worth 


consideration are: Is the authorizing procedure under- 
stood by all of the personnel involved? Joint staff 
meetings of both social service and accounting per- 
sonnel can clear this important question. Can the 
time from authorization to the receipt of assistance 
by the client be reduced by machine operation, or 
is there a possibility that the agency is over mech- 
anized and manual operations would produce better 
results? This can only be determined by actual ex- 
perience, and to purchase costly machines for ex- 
perimental purposes is folly. It is therefore suggested, 
that any agency wishing to make this determination 
visit a department with comparable problems which 
is already mechanized and has had sufficient experi- 
ence to give sound advice. Agencies with more than 
500 cases, who set up their payrolls, write their 
checks, and address envelopes by manual methods, 
should learn of the possibility of machine operations. 

In order to gain effective operation of an agency, 
we must not discard policies and procedures that 
have a bearing upon the legal accountability for the 
use of public funds. We must produce the required 
information in the fewest possible operations and 
with the least effort. It was with this thought in mind 
that a group of the Accounting Directors from the 
agencies representing a majority of the Public Wel- 
fare Districts in New York State met to give their 
problems joint consideration and eventually formed 
the New York State Association of Public Welfare 
Accountants. This organization was formed under 
the guidance and with the approval of both the 
New York State Association of Public Welfare 
Officials and the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare. Its purpose is to evaluate accounting 
procedures and recommend changes which will im- 
prove the service. It now enjoys a membership repre- 
senting approximately 90 per cent of the public 
welfare agencies in New York State which are 
large enough to require regular accounting personnel. 

Accounting in the public welfare field has suf- 
fered over the years through the pressure of emer- 
gencies. Administrators were forced to devote most 
of their time and attention to the social service 
division where service begins. Agency policies were 
given to the accountants in memorandum form, 
providing little opportunity for questions or discus- 
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sion. The result has been that too many public 
welfare employees know too little about their agency’s 
program. The pressure of emergencies is now past 
and it is time to evaluate the whole method in 
which the agency carries on its work. 

Welfare accounting is a field all its own. The 
agency requires a number of records other than 
accounts, such as statistics on welfare services and 
other non-financial records. There should be a 
strong coordination within the agency to be sure 
that personnel are fully aware of why a record is 
necessary as well as to know how it is prepared. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION 


HE SOLUTION to many of these problems lies in 

office management, or what I prefer to call ad- 
ministrative supervision. This involves not only the 
responsibility for the smooth operation of the office, 
but also includes many of the loose ends which 
occur in any agency. The need for someone to 
administer personnel relationships is becoming more 
and more important with the trend toward organiza- 
tion of employees. Qualified personnel are not readily 
available and agencies are handicapped with low 
salary ranges. This makes it all the more important 
to give full consideration to the needs of the em- 
ployee so that replacements can be held at a mini- 
mum. Good personnel practices require that every 
employee feels at least a certain minimum of security. 
This security is made up only partly of job tenure 
and adequacy of salary. It is also developed through 
a sense of achievement, a knowledge of being im- 
portant to the success of the whole staff. 

The individual carrying administrative supervision 
can develop a responsible and harmonious staff by 
operating upon the basis that requirements, quali- 
fications, and other essentials alone do not make 
good personnel practice, but must be supplemented 
by an atmosphere which respects the creative in the 
human mind and temperament. A further respon- 
sibility is that of developing and effecting methods 
of carrying out the personnel policies of an agency, 
and also to develop programs on employee relation- 
ship, grievances, and working conditions. 


Starr MEETINGS 


TAFF MEETINGS on social service policies and pro- 
cedures should include a representative of account- 
ing, or vice versa, since both divisions can foresee situ- 
ations arising from the approach either division gives 


to a problem under discussion. It should not be con- 
strued by this statement that it is necessary or even 
sensible to call all of the staff to every group dis- 
cussion, but it is important that each one has an 
opportunity to participate when their particular re- 
sponsibility may be affected. The person giving 
administrative supervision in the agency can see that 
these suggestions are properly and_ effectively 
instituted. 

It may be difficult for some agencies to develop 
this type of program due to the reticent attitude on 
the part of many clerical employees and their un- 
willingness to “match wits,” as it were, with social 
service personnel. This condition is the result of 
too little employee participation in the past, and can 
be overcome if social service personnel will forget 
its professional vocabulary, and the office worker 
will remember that the faculty for speaking does not 
necessarily make the speaker important. 

Regional meetings among agencies in New York 
with similar problems have had a tendency to develop 
local initiative. This makes for better agency opera- 
tion, leaving the general supervision of the program 
to the state department, using a local plan of 
administration against which to establish the adequacy 
of service. The state departments, as part of their 
responsibility, provide systems and procedures for 
the mechanics of sound administration. If, however, 
it is found that they do not lend themselves to 
effective operation in the local agency, there should 
be an attempt to devise an improvement to meet 
specific local situations. The result might prove 
valuable to the whole field of public welfare adminis- 
tration, Build and develop staff with a view to make 
the whole, which is the service your agency is able 
to give, greater than the sum of its parts. 

All public welfare officials feel very keenly their 
responsibility for the program of their individual 
agency, but only through effective records and sound 
office management and administrative supervision, 
can the integrity of the program and the reputation 
of the staff be maintained. With these methods in 
operation, each of us can experience a feeling of 
achievement in fulfilling that public trust which is 
effective service to people. Efficiency is not enough. 
It denotes quantity. Effectiveness is a word of 
greater dignity and higher meaning. It stands for 
quality as well. It can be developed through inner 
agency guidance, control, and motivation of our 


individual staffs. 
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SCHOOLS UF SUCIAL WORK 
AND WELFARE AUMINISTRATION 


by Grace Brownine, Director 

Division of Social Service, Indiana University, and 
Chairman, AASSW Committee on 

Public Assistance Teaching Materials 





public welfare in the schools of social work 

have a common stake in the better preparation of 
students for public welfare positions. There are three 
principal ways of giving the student an understanding 
of the philosophy and methods of public welfare 
practice. These are through field work in a good 
public welfare department, through his class room 
courses, and through research into public welfare 
problems. 

A committee of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work (Committee on Public Assist- 
ance Teaching Materials, now being reorganized as 
a subcommittee of a more comprehensive Committee 
on Teaching Materials) has been giving considerable 
thought during the last three years to ways in which 
public welfare teaching may be made realistic and 
practical. Their discussions have indicated the value 
of several methods. Many schools have found field 
or observation visits by groups of students to welfare 
institutions and agencies helpful in orientation par- 
ticularly if it is part of a course plan and is preceded 
and followed by class discussion. The schools also 
use state and local public welfare administrators for 
special lectures or entire courses on various aspects 
of public welfare. At the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools of Social Work a round- 
table for teachers of public welfare was held with 
participation of persons engaged in administration. 


Pett WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS and teachers of 


Neep ror Joint Errort 


VERY IMPORTANT ASPECT of teaching on which joint 

effort is needed is that of choosing, preparing and 
making available for library and classroom use cur- 
rent materials from public welfare agencies. No one 
textbook meets the needs of graduate students. When 
in 1927 the first edition of Miss Breckinridge’s book 
Public Welfare Administration was published, a pat- 
tern was set for teaching public welfare from his- 
torical and current public documents—a pattern 
which has been followed in most schools of social 
work since that time. Since passage of the Social 
Security Act the rapid growth of public welfare 
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agencies in the various states has made it difficult 
for even the teacher with extensive public welfare 
experience, to keep up with current developments. 


TEACHING MarTERIALs 


EACHERS NECESSARILY RELY heavily on the statutes, 
anne general’s opinions, judicial decisions, 
monthly, annual and special reports, and the peri- 
odicals of federal, state and local welfare agencies. 
But in addition to these which are readily available 
they are using other types of documents such as 
state and local manuals, state plans for various 
programs, organization charts, handbooks prepared 
for boards of directors, minutes of board and advisory 
committee meetings, transcripts of fair hearings, staff 
development materials, special studies of agencies or 
communities, reports of state field representatives 
and reports of administrative reviews. Such of these 
materials as are printed or mimeographed are usually 
not difficult to obtain for faculty and student refer- 
ence. Others, however, remain in agency files unless 
someone has time and interest enough to prepare 
them for use. Many require some editing in order 
to conceal the identity of persons or communities. 
All of the schools of social work feel the need of 
more of this type of material, but its selection, 
preparation, and editing require special skills and 
consume a great deal of time. Much can be accom- 
plished in meeting this need if supervisors and ad- 
ministrators will bear in mind the needs of the 
schools in their state and bring to the attention of 
the public welfare teachers any materials that seem 
to them to have value for teaching. 

Both the agencies and the schools recognize the 
need of freer interchange of personnel. This is 
facilitated where public welfare departments in set- 
ting up job specifications give recognition to teach- 
ing in a school of social work as qualifying experi- 
ence for responsible positions and where schools make 
it possible for faculty to take leaves of absence from 
time to time to acquire additional experience in spe- 
cial types of public welfare assignments. Personnel 
from public welfare agencies should also be utilized. 











TOTAL LOCAL WELFARE SERVICES 


by Ruts L. Bowman, Executive Secretary 
County Welfare Board 
City of St. Paul and County of Ramsey 





istration of local public welfare programs 

have been giving considerable thought and 
study to the problem of bringing together the varied 
services into a more unified pattern than now exists. 
We are encouraged by the consideration being given 
to federal governmental reorganization of health 
and welfare services and the possibility of coordi- 
nated and integrated programs at all three levels 
of government. The jumbled jig-saw puzzle of pub- 
lic welfare services that exists locally in so many 
areas cannot be properly pieced together until uni- 
fication is accomplished by the state and federal 
departments. Categories and more categories, arti- 
ficial specializations and duplications are not con- 
ducive to the development of efficient or effective 
local administration. The client who so aptly said, 
“Relief is all right except that there is so much run- 
ning to it” spoke more wisely than he knew. This 
“running” is causing headaches to social workers and 
clients alike to say nothing of the persons charged 
with administration. Also our discerning citizenry 
is beginning to question the lack of effective co- 
ordination which is inherent in many of these 
programs. 

What is public welfare? It may quite logically 
include any and all of the varied governmental serv- 
ices which are established for the protection and 
enhancement of the general well-being of the com- 
munity. But we must of necessity exclude such 
services as education, police and fire protection, pub- 
lic recreation and possibly public health services in 
our consideration of a total welfare program, as we 
generally construe the term. The area then of public 
welfare services is limited to services to that segment 
of the population which, because of inadequacies, 
lack of resources or other situations over which it 
has no control, cannot sustain itself. Public welfare 
services are as much the obligation of every com- 
munity as are these other governmental functions 
and government has to a great extent accepted the 
responsibility. Public welfare agencies have included 
in their functions a whole list of activities. These 
are: financial assistance, medical and other services 
related to health and rehabilitation, and protective 
care for children and adults. Much of our welfare 
program is palliative, it eases without curing. Much 


M OF US WHO ARE responsible for the admin- 


is constructive in its attempt to sustain and support 
and much is restorative and still much more is 
protective. The concept of public responsibility is 
growing. It includes the care of the aged, infirm and 
disabled, the blind, the physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally handicapped, dependent children and the 
care of that portion of the population which because 
of inadequate earning power or inability to adjust 
to its environment, needs help and protection. Since 
all of these services and probably many more are 
accepted as requirements to be largely met from 
community resources it is reasonable to expect that 
the public welfare worker must be adept at identi- 
fying needs and assisting people to use community 
resources. Guidance in the use of available resources 
is surely an essential part of skilled case work as in 
counselling and other direct services. 


INVENTORY OF NEED 


HE INVENTORY OF NEED for services continues with 

many items in the list. Child welfare service 
encompasses a great area. Let us start with the 
dependent child. Many communities are finding that 
it is more and more difficult to find foster homes for 
children who for their own protection and well-being 
must be removed from their own families. The inci- 
dence of delinquency and crime among children is 
alarming to many. The results of broken homes and 
of social breakdown, divorce, severe mental and emo- 
tional disturbances and a hundred other ills which 
are an aftermath of the war, are deeply concerning 
the public welfare worker. Add to all of these the 
chronically inadequate individual who will always 
be a part of our society, the insecure who must be 
propped up continuously if he is to be saved from 
entire collapse, and a myriad of lesser ones who 
possibly need only a little on the material side in 
order to adjust and maintain himself and the almost 
limitless pattern of need for services begins to unfold. 
How can we in the local communities or in the 
states or in the nation begin to meet all of these 
human needs? Where can we start in our attempt 
to learn them all? Where should public welfare 
work stop and private welfare begin or cannot there 
be a stopping and a beginning? These are some of 
the questions that social workers are asking them- 


selves today. 
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Let us see first where we start. Public welfare has 
grown and expanded and its vision is greater year 
by year. But do we start down here where people 
live or do we start somewhere in Washington where 
we all are just cards in a file, to be counted and 
interpreted from time to time. I truly believe that 
we need to start where people live. And we in the 
local communities, are the logical ones to assume 
these direct responsibilities for services. We must 
share, of course, with the state and with the federal 
government some of the responsibilities for we can- 
not live and function well if we are removed from 
their protection and discipline. No local community 
can any longer support all of the services required 
by our new concept of responsibility. But I am 
convinced that all of the basic services to the indi- 
vidual in need of them should be the concern and 
the function of a local welfare agency rather than 
a state agency, and surely not federal; that there 
should be local participation in all areas of planning, 
policy-making, setting of standards and interpreta- 
tion, as well as in financing and administering a 
program. There are so many things that must 
concern persons who have assumed responsibility for 
local welfare administration. There is community 
planning in order to work towards effective and 
efficient administration of services. There is study 
of the areas of social breakdown and as part of the 
requirement for knowledge in this area, a need for 
comprehensive research and a continuing census of 
community problems and met and unmet needs. 

Then there is interpretation and the long hard 
uphill climb to attain recognition of social needs 
and support of public welfare programs. So the 
local public welfare agency and the public welfare 
worker has an arduous task to perform and he must 
work always along side the private social workers, 
and all others who are concerned and sympathetic 
to the goals towards which we all are working. 


Tue Locat Procram 


HAT DOES AN ADEQUATE local public welfare pro- 

gram include? We might examine some of the 
basic requirements in order to clarify our thinking. 
A good program covering community needs would 
of necessity include assistance to all persons and 
families whose resources are insufficient to properly 
maintain them. A generalized assistance plan rather 
than a categorical assistance program is the answer 
to the establishment of a good basic assistance pro- 
gram and that aid to all groups on an adequate 
standard can best be met if limitations imposed 
by the categorical approach to need are removed. 


Assistance programs should include all groups, chil- 
dren in need of foster home care as well as care 
for adults. Payment for medical care and payments 
related to other basic needs are of necessity a part 
of this kind of planning for meeting financial needs. 
Financial responsibility should be on all three levels 
of government with the maximum aid coming from 
the federal level. There should be general payments 
of assistance grants for institutional care for the 
chronically ill and payments to assist in carrying 
out services related to need. 


SERVICES 


HAT aBouT sERvicEs? The local public welfare 
Wines must recognize the needs for services 
not only to persons and families requiring assistance 
but to an increasing large group of our citizens 
who cannot obtain these services otherwise. Some 
of these services belong by public acceptance to the 
field of public responsibility. Let us examine 
first the services to children. Of great importance 
are the services to children living in their own homes. 
These include the whole area of medical, psychiatric 
and individual case work necessitated because of 
broken homes, unsatisfactory living conditions and 
a score of other environmental situations which tend 
towards disruption of family life and maladjustment 
of children. The problems of juvenile delinquency, 
crime, psychosis, physical handicaps and mental defi- 
ciencies must often be met and treated in the child’s 
own home. These problems require recognition, skill 
in diagnosis and intelligence in treatment. Services 
to children must often be provided outside their 
own homes, to those receiving foster home care, or 
institutional care and to those who need the pro- 
tection of the community. This is all a part of the 
responsibility of the public welfare agency. 

Services to adults in families and outside of family 
groups must not be forgotten. There is acceptance 
of the need for services to the handicapped whether 
it be rehabilitative or palliative. We must of course 
have resources in order to carry out programs of 
this kind and in the future it will be the responsi- 
bility of local communities to establish and support 
such resources. Leadership has come and continues 
to come from the federal government and the states. 
It should be a very active and constructive leadership 
and the job of putting it into action will be the 
responsibility of the local communities. 

Particular reference has been made to protective 
care. This should include the services given to the 
courts, to public health and educational agencies and 
should not exclude certain other authoritative ap- 
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proaches which must be made in order to protect 
the individual as well as the community. It is the 
function of public welfare to be concerned with the 
services related to commitments of all kinds, includ- 
ing the insane and the feeble-minded and the chronic 
alcoholic who becomes a menace to himself and to 
society. If the concept of an integrated. program is 
accepted these areas of service will fit into their 
proper place in the whole community structure. 


We must not forget the relationship of the public 
agency and the public welfare worker to other public 
and private services which are working towards the 
same community goals. There are services to these 
agencies that can best be discharged by government 
and for a well planned and adequate community 
program it will be necessary for the public agency 
to give these services. For example, in more and 
more areas public agencies are taking an active part 
in research and community planning. Such specific 
services as those of central registration and clearing, 
the gathering of statistics for research purposes and 
other related services are being given to all agencies 
in the community by local public welfare organiza- 
tions as part of a total welfare plan. Is it possible 
for a local public welfare agency to so plan and so 
administer its program that it can effectively integrate 
its services? I am convinced that an integrated as- 
sistance and service pattern is the only logical and 
sound approach to the problem of local administra- 
tion. This takes planning and research. 

True integration is not possible until it is achieved 
by the federal and state governments. This would 
require a generalized assistance program and the 
abolition of categorical assistance programs and the 
coordination of all services with which the local 
agency is charged. I would place services to children 
within a central administrative structure and elimi- 
nate as many of the “specialists” as possible. We 
would need experts, of course, and consultants, and 
above all, skilled supervisory and case work staffs. 
Then we could approach our problems more intelli- 
gently; we could see the whole problem; we could 
better understand the relationship with families and 
could give more thoughtful study to the solution of 
some of the problems which face our people. Careful 
thought should be given to the trend in some areas 
of service to over-specialize. One child welfare con- 
sultant commented on the need for the specialized 
approach to children’s problems. She justified serv- 
ices to one family group by three separate social 
workers by stating that one was assigned to work 
with the child, the second with the foster parent so 
neither would feel threatened and the third to work 


rect effects upon family like that the social worker 


with the child’s parents. No one of these workers 
could know the whole situation or could effectively 
treat a part. The basic approach certainly should 
be to the family group or the child in the family 
group whether it be his own home, relatives or foster 
parents. 

What should be the relationship of the local public 
welfare agency to other programs, agencies and 
activities? No one can live, much less work, in a 
vacuum and therefore the closest working relation- 
ships must be maintained with other governmental 
services, with schools, with protective and law- 
enforcing agencies and most certainly with private 
case work, health and children’s agencies. Public 
welfare should accept a position of leadership in 
community planning and in the interpretation of 
needs. It could go further and because of the admin- 
istrative skills and knowledge that it has developed 
be ready to assist in community organization. 


FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


HAT MUST OUR RELATIONSHIP be to the state 
W agencies? If an integrated assistance and service 
program could be developed all operations would 
most logically be carried on by a county or if this 
were too small an area for effective administration 
than probably on a district basis. The state agency 
should concern itself chiefly with the establishment 
of policies, the setting of standards, consultation and 
interpretation, supervision and direction, and it 
should certainly take leadership in remedial and con- 
structive legislation. The state and the county agen- 
cies should work together most closely in the making 
of policies affecting the county, and the state agency 
should at all times stand ready to assist the county 
in any of its administrative problems. I would not 
advocate that a state welfare agency at any time 
give direct services to individuals or families. Neither 
should it disburse assistance funds. In a well inte- 
grated responsible local agency all of these func- 
tions should be placed on the local level. 

What about the relationship of the federal agencies 
to the local agency? Again I advocate a fully inte- 
grated and unified program at the federal level. It 
should be concerned with standards and with policies 
and with supervision, but it should work with the 
state agency and not by-pass it on its way down. 

Our goals may well be a unified public welfare 
program, federal, state and local and recognition 
of the vast scope of welfare services sufficient to 
deserve an equal rank with commerce, labor and all 
other areas of government represented by cabinet 
posts. 
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HOUSING ANU LUW INCUME FAMILIES 


by Gorpon Manser, Research Associate 
University of Southern California 








during the post-war period has intensified the 

interest and concern of social workers in the 
effect of inadequate housing upon the individual 
and the community. While the public generally has 
been made aware of the problem because almost 
everyone has been affected to a greater or less ex- 
tent, social workers have continued to observe with 
growing concern the effects upon the individual in 
terms of tensions, feelings of inadequacy, discourage- 
ment, and fatigue of such housing evils as overcrowd- 
ing, insanitary conditons, land crowding, and depre- 
ciation of homes and neighborhoods. In addition to 
these problems that have existed as long as there 
have been houses, there have been additional prob- 
lems growing out of the combinations of a shortage 
of houses and definite inflationary trends in the cur- 
rent housing market. One of the most critical of 
these problems is how to plan with unhoused fami- 
lies in times of severe housing shortage like the pres- 
ent. Another problem is the necessity for families 
with limited incomes to enter into abnormally high 
home purchase contracts in order to obtain housing. 
Such undertakings are a heavy drain upon present 
resources, and have a high degree of risk during a 
period of deflation. A further problem has been that 
of planning decent housing for minority groups, aged 
persons, and large families. 


Ts CRITICAL HOUSING situation that has developed 


Tue Piicut or Low Income FAMILigEs 


I’ COMMON WITH OTHER socially minded individuals 
and groups, social workers have been concerned 
about the plight of low income families as a group. 
Figures on family incomes in 1941 point up the hous- 
ing deficiency for these persons. In that year 49.7 per 
cent or 39.2 million family and single consumers had 
annual incomes of less than $1,500, further broken 
down as follows: 15.8 per cent had incomes from 
$1,000 to $1,500 per year; 18.2 per cent had incomes 
from $500 to $1,000 per year; and 15.7 per cent had 
incomes less than $500 per year.’ Translating these 
incomes into demand for housing, upon the assump- 
tion that approximately 25 per cent of the family 
income should be spent for rental and that the pur- 





*Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1944-45. (U. S. De- 
—" of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Sixty-sixth number.) 
p. 4 


chase price of a home should not exceed two times 
the annual family income, the effective demand of 
these groups for housing works out as follows: 15.8 
per cent of the population in 1941 could afford to pay 
about $25 per month rent, or purchase a home for 
about $3,000; 18.2 per cent of the population could 
afford to pay about $17 per month rent, and could 
purchase a home if the price did not exceed $2,000; 
and 15.7 per cent of the population could pay ap- 
proximately $8 per month rental, and could afford, 
at the most, to pay $1,000 for the purchase of a home. 
The conditions of the housing stock in use by low 
income groups is further indicated by the 1940 Cen- 
sus figures which show that, of 34.6 million urban 
and rural units reporting, 46.5 per cent were con- 
structed from 1890 to 1919; and that of 35 million 
units reporting, a total of 18.3 per cent were in need 
of major repairs.” Housing stock has further de- 
preciated during the war because of the virtual ces- 
sation of normal repair and maintenance operations. 
These few figures point up the condition of housing 
stock in use and the outright inability of low in- 
come groups, which comprise a substantial portion 
of the population, to do anything about improving 
their housing situation whether by rental or home 
ownership. 


Wuat Can tHe Sociat Worker Do Asour Ir? 


AVING THUus stated the plight of a large group of 
H the population, the social worker asks what he, 
as an individual, can do about it. The executive of a 
large social agency recently made the comment after 
a discussion of the critical housing problem facing 
the community that the discussion pointed up the 
problem very well, but that of course it was some- 
thing that social workers couldn’t do anything about. 
It may be that the current magnitude and complexity 
of the housing industry as an economic process con- 
tribute to this point of view. Certainly the field of 
social work seems remote from such housing market 
processes as the acquisition and assembly of land, 
mortgage financing, and operative building. Yet it is 
because these various economic processes have strong 
social components in terms of their direct and indi- 
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partment of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Sixteenth Census Reports. 
Housing, Vol. II, Part I.) p. 921. 
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rect effects upon family like that the social worker 
must assume the responsiblity which arises from the 
practice of his profession. 

Looking at the housing field in this way, the need 
for an approach from the broad point of view in 
community planning with particular reference to the 
needs of the low income groups becomes imperative. 
One thing that should be understood is that the 
present housing situation is not something which has 
arisen just during the war period. Close observers be- 
lieve that the real beginning of the housing shortage 
followed the peak building year of 1925 when house- 
building was a $5.4 billion industry, producing 937,- 
000 nonfarm dwelling units.? An estimate of the 
current shortage and of the need for long range 
planning is indicated by the fact that there is sub- 
stantial agreement among most observers that an an- 
nual production of from 1.2 to 1.5 million dwelling 
units per year for the next ten years will be neces- 
sary to provide an adequate supply of decent housing.‘ 

Because the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, at pres- 
ent under consideration in Congress, emphasizes the 
need for long range planning and study and accepts 
as a goal the provision of a decent home and a suit- 
able living environment for every American family, 
social workers will be particularly interested in this 
far-reaching piece of legislation. The effect of this 
stated public policy ought to be in the direction of 
bringing about a constructive cooperation between 
private enterprise and government, each in its respec- 
tive sphere, in working toward solution of many of 
the housing shortages and evils that exist today. 

In the interest of increasing the knowledges of 
social workers as a prerequisite to participation and 
leadership, individual and group purpose, planning, 
and discipline will be necessary. Individuals interested 
in reading will find available a growing literature 
in the field of housing. In addition to many excellent 
books, a review of some of the readers’ indexes and 
guides in libraries will locate a multitude of current 
articles covering wide phases of the housing prob- 
lem. Various social work groups might well program 
new or additional activities centered around the field 
of housing. Speakers and panel discussion can be 
planned to bring about an exploration of the identity 
of interest between the fields of social work and of 
housing. Because of the diversity of interests and 
professions identified with housing as a field, a panel 





*Twentieth Century Fund, American Housing, Problems and 
Prospects, 1944. 





“Federal Public Housing Authority. Reference and Source Ma- 
terial, March 1946. p. 3-4. 


might be widely representative of various points of 
view. Another apparent device for extending under- 
standing of housing would be joint meetings with 
similar organizations in the field of housing, such as 
the National Association of Housing Officials, which 
is active in many cities, and with planning groups. 

Social agencies, possibly in cooperation with schools 
of social work, must continue to extend research into 
the effects of housing upon families, and into the 
formulation of housing standards in relation to fam- 
ily budgeting practices. Such research as was car- 
ried on over a period of years by the School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago, and 
edited by Edith Abbott in “The Tenements of Chi- 
cago” brings vividly to light the appalling environ- 
mental conditions and their destructive effect upon 
adults and children and exercises profound influ- 
ence upon the thinking of citizens and public off- 
cials. An additional and significant contribution to 
research in the field was that conducted in 1935 by 
a Board and Staff Committee of the Family Society 
of Philadelphia into the housing conditions of a 
sample of the agency case load, and the attitudes and 
feelings of families toward these conditions. 

The development of professional training for per- 
sons going into the field of housing, and the re- 
lationship of professional training in social work to 
such curricula, is something that will merit the 
best thinking in both fields. It is understood that 
there has been developed in Great Britain a program 
for training of persons at the graduate level in the 
joint fields of social work and housing in prepara- 
tion for administrative posts in the post-war public 
housing program in that country. 


Some AREAS FOR EXPLORATION 


N CONCLUSION, some areas or directions of study are 
| suggested for individuals or groups interested in 
exploration of the field: the role of government in 
the field of housing, including the effects of building 
codes, government assistance to private industry, and 
government penetration into the low cost construc- 
tion field; the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, which con- 
tains several clauses controversial in character and 
which will directly affect the welfare of families; 
the development of prefabrication and mass produc- 
tion methods in housing; the existence of trade re- 
straints; and the housing problem in other countries. 


® Edith, Abbott. The Tenements of Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. 505 pp. 





*Family Society of Philadelphia. Houses and People Who Live 
in Them, Family Welfare Associaction of America, 1935. 38 pp. 
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partment of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Sixty-sixth number.) 
p. 406. 


partment or Commerce, DUCED OEE 
Housing, Vol. II, Part I.) p. 921. 


OF INTEREST TU LOCAL UIRECTURS 





ADMINISTRATION 


N A RECENT SPEECH to the Washington Association 
| of County Administrators, Joseph Baldwin, Direc- 
tor, Lake County (Indiana) Department of Public 
Welfare, and board member of APWA made these 
observations: 

“All of us believe we have something fine in this 
three-way partnership of ‘federal, state, and local’ 
in the administration of public welfare. We also 
believe that no one of the partners should be a 
silent one. In other words there is a federal, a 
state, and a local point of view—each of which 
should make itself felt if the total strength of the 
partnership is to be revealed. 

“What is it that is unique about the local point 
of view? 

“In the first place, the local director is nearest to 
the people served by the programs. More than any- 
one else, he should know what actual needs are. 
He can tell how programs really work. He knows 
how practical are the theories of the Social Security 
Board and the United States Children’s Bureau. 
In short, he is nearer to the client than any of the 
other partners and he is remiss in his partnership 
responsibilities if he does not make his observations 
known. 

“In the second place, the local director is nearest 
to actual administration. It is he that should be able 
to answer these questions: 

1. How large should a case load be? 

2. How many social workers can be supervised 
by one person? 

3. How much clerical work should a_ social 
worker perform? 

4. What kind of office is needed? 

5. What is an adequate floor plan for a welfare 
office? 

6. What kind of training and experience is re- 
quired to do the social work job? 

7. What kind of courses should be offered for 
training on the job? 

8. How clumsy are state and federal procedures? 

“Finally, I believe the local administrator is nearest 
to the community of citizens. The actual tenure of 
office of the local administrator hangs around how 
successful he is in gaining citizen acceptance and 
Participation in his program.” 


RECREATIONAL STUDY 


stupy of the recreation of Old Age Assistance re- 
A ciients of Dickinson County (Kansas) was com- 
pleted this year by the County Welfare Department. 
The Director of the Department is Mrs. Haleda Kirk- 
patrick. This was made “in an effort to evaluate 
our recipients’ recreational opportunities, their satis- 
faction in them, and their approximate costs . . .” 
and was conducted through a “recreational inter- 
view with the recipient at the regular six months 
home reinvestigations.” The recreational facilities of 
the community were surveyed and a schedule was 
prepared to be used in the interview. Recreation was 
defined as “refreshing with some pastime, diversion, 
or agreeable exercise, or other means of relaxation 
and enjoyment.” Characteristics of the case load 
were studied in relation to this definition and the 
facilities available. 

It was learned that the recreational activities that 
predominate in this group are: reminiscing and 
visiting, participation in religious services, reading, 
listening to the radio, walking, gardening, handi- 
crafts, and games. The status of the family group, 
that is, self-sustaining or non-self-sustaining, did not 
seem to affect the members’ participation in recrea- 
tional activities. 


Loca, ANNUAL REPorRT 


ake County (Indiana) Department of Public Wel- 
fare recently released its Annual Report for 
1944-1945. Very clever use has been made of a com- 
bination of case stories and photographs with points 
in the explanation emphasized with bold faced type. 
The Report is unusually attractive, very readable and 
highly dramatic. The average cost per person for 
monthly recreation was $1.07. Seventy per cent of 
the aged persons spent less than thirty cents a month. 
The main theme of the Report is in pointing up 
the unmet needs in the County. Each case selected 
illustrates a need that cannot be adequately met by 
any of the various welfare agencies. What is to be 
done about these problems is left to the readers to 
decide. The interpretation of each case story points 
out what each agency in the County does, and it 
also highlights the limitations. Included toward the 
back are statistical and financial tables and a listing 
of welfare agencies in Lake County. 
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A Srupy or THE NEEDS OF THE CHRONICALLY ILL 
tn St. Paut, MINNESOTA 


COMPREHENSIVE sTupy of the problem of provid- 
A ing adequate care for the chronically ill in Ram- 
sey County, Minnesota, made by Allan Stone, Direc- 
tor of Research, Amherst H. Wilder Charity, has 
been released under the date of October 1945. 

This report is a practical analysis of the problem 
of caring for the chronically ill and the aged. The 
problems of caring for the chronically ill and the 
aged have always been closely related but it is sig- 
nificant that according to the National Health Sur- 
vey over half of the chronically ill are under 45 
years of age. This report gives a concrete picture 
of the extent of the problem in St. Paul, how it is 
or is not being met, what is needed, and its prob- 
able trend during the next ten years. A plan of 
meeting the problem is proposed which points to 
the use of skills and methods which we know about 
and could use to salvage many of those who are 
now counted among the chronically ill. 

This report warns that institutional care alone is 
not sufficient and it is suggested that “. . . a well 
rounded program should include rest homes, foster 
home care, out-patient clinics specifically for the aged, 
recreational activities, occupational therapy, medical 
and social case work.” 

By using the United States census figures and ap- 
plying rates to the Ramsey County population, an 
estimate of the total problem of “the aging popula- 
tion” was determined and then projected to 1955. 

The rates of chronic illness by age groups, which 
were developed by the National Health Survey, were 
applied to the census figures for Ramsey County 
in order to determine the nature and extent of the 
problem in that locality. 

The author reminds us that there are several pop- 
ular misconceptions about the chronically ill. They 
are not only a welfare problem but they are also a 
medical problem; they are not entirely incapacitated; 
they are not all incurable; they are not all aged 
persons. It is suggested that patients should be indi- 
vidualized according to the type of care needed, 
whether intensive treatment, nursing care, or cus- 
todial care and we need to explore further the possi- 
bilities of “group living” for the aged who are well. 

The problem is too large for local governments 
or private agencies alone, and therefore the cost 
should be shared by the state and federal govern- 
ments by liberalizing the provisions of the Social 
Security Act to permit a recipient to remain in a 
public institution. This report is available from 
APWA’s loan library. 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


Support oF HEALTH INSURANCE 


croup oF lay and professional people in Chicago, 
A interested in better plans for medical care, have 
organized the Citizens Committee to Extend Medical 
Care, The committee is convinced that there is need 
for compulsory health insurance and that it is neces- 
sary to bring the issues before the public. 

The committee is carrying out its aims through 
the following methods: 

1. Study and presentation of facts which show the 
extent of the need for national health program and 
support of proposals made for such a program. 

2. Affiliation with other organizations. 

3. Operation of speakers bureau; providing infor- 
mation kits; and conducting workshops to train 
speakers. 

4. Preparation of a statement on the National 
Health Act of 1945 (S. 1606) for the Senate Com. 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Representative of the groups working with the 
committee are the following: 

American Association of Social Workers, Chicago 
Chapter; Physicians Forums, Chicago Chapter; Com- 
mittee of Physicians for the Improvement of Medical 
Care; State, County and Municipal Workers of 
America, CIO; Loyola University, School of Social 
Work; and Church Federation of Greater Chicago. 

Texas CHitp WELFARE 

HE report of a special study by the Texas State 

Department of Public Welfare on its child welfare 
program gives some significant facts. 

The Division of Child Welfare provides super- 
visory and consultative services to 16 county child 
welfare units. In counties where there is no county 
child welfare unit or private children’s agency, chil- 
dren’s services are provided by the public assistance 
staff. 

A Division of Child Welfare was established in 
1931 by the legislature and was transferred to the De- 
partment of Public Welfare in 1939. During the 
fiscal year, August 1, 1944, to September 1, 1945, 
5,758 new requests for service were received from the 
following sources: 


Source Per cent of 
Total 
Parents and relatives of child ._ 
Public officials 22 
Other social agencies bon tubalee 
Interested persons Lnciialieaduiclal Ta 
Schools ; shales Lucie F 


Out-of-state agencies ss Swiieng” 
State Department of Public e Welfare 5 
Other sources " 3 
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NEWS ANU NOTES 





FEDERAL REORGANIZATION 


HE PRESIDENT’S REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 has re- 
Radel in an integration of federal welfare services 
sought by welfare officials for many years. Under the 
plan the Federal Security Agency was reconstituted 
under four main operating branches and six staff 
offices. 

The four branches are: (1) Social Security Admin- 
istration, (2) Education, (3) Public Health and 
(4) Office of Special Services. The staff offices are: 
(1) Executive Assistant, (2) General Counsel, (3) 
Research, (4) Information, (5) Office of Federal- 
State Relations and (6) Office of Inter-Agency and 
International Relations. 

Of special interest to welfare administrators and 
workers are these features of the reorganization: 

1. The Social Security Administration replaces the 
Social Security Board and consists of four operating 
bureaus: public assistance, child welfare, old age 
and survivors’ insurance, and employment security. 

2. Arthur J. Altmeyer was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Social Security to head the new Admin- 
istration and Miss Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, continues in that post. There 
were no changes in the other bureau heads. 

3. The Office of Federal-State Relations will facili- 
tate the coordination of grant-in-aid administration 
to establish “insofar as practical, uniform standards 
and procedures so that state agencies administering 
two or more grant programs may submit a single 
state plan, and be subject to unified fiscal, personnel 
and other policies.” 

Commenting on the reorganization, Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator Watson Miller said, “Reorganiza- 
tion will strengthen the cooperation which we have 
already built up and open the way to ‘combined 
operations’ on a much broader front. . . . The further 
simplification of the agency’s 13 grant-in-aid pro- 
grams represents a practical step toward improving 
both federal and state administration.” 


Loca PuBLICATION 


Tue activities of the King County (Washington) 
Welfare Department are reported monthly in the 
KCWD Bulletin, a mimeographed booklet for both 
professional and clerical employees. A review of the 
last six issues indicates that the Bulletin is divided 
into three main sections. Section one is devoted to 


personnel giving information about new workers, 
employees leaving the agency, news about former 
workers, coming conferences, and other items of a 
personal interest. Statistical tables and graphic illus- 
trations of assistance granted during the past month 
are shown in section two. The last section is devoted 
to articles by members of the staff on topics of gen- 
eral interest, recently completed surveys, or reports 
by related agencies. 


ComMMISsION AUTHORIZED 


HE Senate and the House of Delegates of Virginia 
Tie authorized a Commission of Legislators, Gov- 
ernor’s appointees and the Commissioner of Wel- 
fare to study current policies and procedures of wel- 
fare administration in Virginia. The study will in- 
clude review of welfare organization, administration 
of assistance and services, institutional programs and 
related welfare programs. The Commission is 


charged to report to the General Assembly before 
October 1947. 


New Jersey Deputies Namep 


ccorDING To the New Jersey Welfare Reporter, 
A Commissioner Sanford Bates has appointed three 
deputy commissioners “in a move to integrate the 
diverse activities” of the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies. These appointments in addition to the 
existing deputy provides four channels of adminis- 
trative control of activities, 

The four deputy commissioners will “with the 
Commissioner form the policy-making administrative 
group for the Department.” 


WSACWE 


HE Wasuincton Strate Association of County 
‘TL iaeeieeie was formally organized in October 
1945. The objectives of the organization appear in 
the first issue of “The C.W.D. Worker” which is 
the Association’s official publication. 

The Association is organized into local chapters 
and it is primarily interested in stimulating a desire 
among the county workers to acquire greater skill 
in their work through encouraging fuller use of 
existing educational opportunities and developing 


additional resources for improving knowledge and 
skill. 








Directory Changes 





The following directory changes have been received 
for the Pustic Wetrare Directory—1946, published 
by the American Public Welfare Association. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES (pp. 10-18) 


The Reorganization Plan No. 2 which became 
effective July 16, 1946 includes the following major 
changes in Agency organization and assignments of 
duty. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Watson B. Miller, Administrator 
Maurice Collins, Assistant Administrator 
J. C. Penman, Administrative Consultant 
Mary E. Switzer, Assistant to the Administrator 
Harry Rosenfield, Assistant to the Administrator 
Henry C. Iler, Assistant to the Administrator 
Arthur B. McLean, Director of Personnel 
Marion Stephens, Budget Officer 
Taylor H. McCauley, Director of Service Operations 
Leo L. Miller, Executive Assistant 
Jack B. Tate, General Counsel 
Thomas J. Woofter, Director of Research 
Zilpha C. Franklin, Director of Information 
George E. Bigge, Office of Federal-State Relations 
Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward, Director, Office of Inter-Agency 
and International Relations 


Social Security Administration 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner for Social Security 

William L. Mitchell, Deputy Commissioner 

Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: Oscar C. 
Pogge, Director 

Bureau of Employment Security: 

Bureau of Public Assistance: Jane M. Hoey, Director 

Children’s Bureau: Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief 
(Listings on pages 17 and 18 are correct except for 
the Industrial Division: Beatrice McConnell, Director, 
remains in the Department of Labor; the unit will be 
known as the Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch of the Division of Labor Standards. It will be 
directed by Beatrice McConnell, Assistant Director of 
this Division.) 


Education 


J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education 
(Listings on page 17 are correct.) 


Public Health 


Thomas Parran, M.D., Surgeon General 
(Listings on pages 12 and 13 are correct.) 
Division of Vital Statistics: Halbert Dunn, Head, has 
been transferred from the Department of Commerce 


Office of Special Services 


Mrs. Jewell W. Swofford, Commissioner for Special 
Services 

Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 

Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board: Senator Hattie 
Caraway 

Food and Drug Administration 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: Michael J. Shortley, 
Director 

War Property Distribution 

Community War Services 


California (pp. 42-43) 


County Director 
ES 
Sn: 
Monterey. .........----William H. Leach 
San Diego a | FY 
Sierra___ anneaee-seceeeneeee--Mits. Lucille Costa 

—o- - sl 


Colorado 


Dr. Edward N. Chapman is Director, Division of Tuberculosis 7 
Assistance, in place of Dr. F. A. Forney (p. 45). 

John A. Dunn has been appointed Personnel Officer in the 
Colorado State Department of Public Welfare; Mrs. Farrell C. 
Walrath has been appointed Merit System Supervisor for the county 
departments of public welfare (p. 45). 

County 
I actaricitecsicicinsisinesoiatin 
a isiresisaticstncioatcsntictgnccsicieainntii 


Louisiana (pp. 106-107) 
County 
Grant sis 


Director 
.........--Charles Gambrel 
......---J. H. Grewell 


Director 


Mrs. Mary G. Teddlie 


Massachusetts 


G. Frank McDonald is no longer the Supervisor of Infirmaries, 
Department of Welfare (p. 116). 

Julius E. Warren is no longer Commissioner of State Department 
of Education (p. 116). 

Correct heading under Local Public Assistance Agencies should 
be (serving cities and towns of over 20,000 population) (p. 117). 


New Mexico (p. 170) 


County 
Lincoln. . 
Torrance__ a baie 
Valencia... 


Director 
_...Mrs. Lorene S. Casey 
_....------Alfred S. Chavez 
_.._...Mrs. Louise S. Scearce 


Pennsylvania 


The new address of the Luzerne County Board of Assistance is 
16-18 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre (p. 214). 


Texas 


James B. Atlee has returned from military service and is Super- 
visor of Area 23, San Antonio; Ryerson D. Gates becomes the 
Assistant Supervisor (p. 239). 

The office address of the Area 16 office, Waco, has been moved 
from 318 Webster Street to 1000 Columbus Avenue (p. 239). 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local 
Moubiic Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the head- 
quarters office for action by the Membership Com- 
mittee of the Council. 

Since the August issue of Pustic Wetrare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 


cil members: 


Mrs. Fern Anderson, Kearney, Nebraska 

Mr. Perry Anderson, Steele, North Dakota 

Miss Thelma Armstrong, Mandan, North Dakota 
Mrs. Mattie Braswell, Hollis, Oklahoma 

Miss Leora E. Brown, Dickinson, North Dakota 
Mr. Roger Butts, Lyons, New York 

Mrs. Pauline C. Cole, Carthage, North Carolina 
Miss Vivian Crook, Port Allen, Louisiana 














REPRINTS AVAILABLE ON CARE OF THE 
AGED AND CHRONICALLY ILL 


How Can a Program for Care of the Chronically Ill and Aged Be Integrated? 
by Ellen C. Potter, M.D., reprinted from PUBLIC WELFARE, November 
and December 1943. 8 pages 15 cents 


Combatting Chronic Illness, by Mary Jarrett, reprinted from PUBLIC 
WELFARE, June 1945. 4 pages 


Happiness in Little Things—The County Home Can Be a Home, by 
C. Randolf Wilson, reprinted from PUBLIC WELFARE, August 1945. 
10 cents 


The Development of County Homes for Care of the Chronically Ill, by 


Raymond M. Hilliard, reprinted from PUBLIC WELFARE, December 
1945. 4 pages 


Boarding Homes for the Aged in New York City, by Marie Galpern and 
Fannie Roncoli, reprinted from PUBLIC WELFARE, February 1946. 
10 cents 





Orders for publication should be addressed to the American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. To avoid billing 
expense on small orders, we ask that payment accompany orders totaling 


less than $1.00, unless agency purchasing requirements make this im- 
possible. 
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